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When Did the Use of Bows and Arrows Cease? 409 

WHEN DID THE USE OF BOWS AND ARROWS CEASE? 

The finding, this summer, of a flint arrow-head at the north end 
of the Dells of the Wisconsin River raised the question of its probable 
age. Some of the residents state that a great Indian battle occurred 
at the spot where the arrow-head was found, sometime about 1820, 
and suggested that it was a relic of that fight; others, however, did not 
believe that bows and arrows were used in that part of the country 
after about 1800, and thought it antedated that year. 

This is a question to which I am wondering whether an authorita- 
tive answer can be given. Were not firearms in general use among the 
Indians of central Wisconsin after the beginning of the nineteenth 
century? 

J. M. W. Pratt, Milwaukee 

Wisconsin Indians b^an to obtain guns from the French as 
early as 1670, but they by no means abandoned their primitive 
weapons for firearms. Many settlers as late as the 1840's testify 
to having seen the tribesmen using bows and arrows. The guns 
were poor, made for the trade, easily got out of order, and the 
Indians themselves could not repair them. Every agency main- 
tained a blacksmith, whose chief work was the repairing of Indian 
guns. Thus bows and aiTows were much used for hunting, and 
part of an Indian boy's education was the accurate shooting of 
small game with arrows. This answers your question concerning 
the modern use of arrow-heads. 

We have no tradition of an Indian battle at the Dells in 1820. 
The Wisconsin River Indians were in peaceful relations with one 
another. The Chippewa occasionally came down the stream, but 
its lower waters were Menominee territory and so far as we know 
there were no hostilities between these tribes except at a much 
earlier period. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF INDIAN NAMES 

I have heard different explanations of the meaning of the name 
"Winnebago." Please give me your definition. 

Does "Neenah" mean "laughing water," or "running water"? 
I have heard that "Minnehaha" means "laughing water." 

John P. Smells, Neenah 

The word "Winnebago" was the name of an Indian tribe 
whose early habitat was around the lake of that name. The word 
really means "filthy" or "ill-smelling." It did not mean that this 
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tribe was more uncleanly than their neighbors, but that they 
lived in a land of ill-smelling waters. The Indians used the same 
word for the salt water of the sea. 

"Neenah" means "water" only, nothing more. That is the 
Winnebago term. It is said that an early traveler pointing to 
the stream asked an Indian what was its name. The Indian 
thought he meant the element water, and said, "Neenah." The 
traveler thought it was the Indian name of Fox River. 

"Minnehaha" is supposed to mean "laughing water." 
"Minne" is the same word in Sioux as "neenah" in Winnebago. 

THE CAREER OF CHIEF WAUBUNSEE 

I am preparing a paper on the life of Waubi^nsie, chief of the Pota- 
watomi, and desire all the information I can gain concerning him. We 
own property on a creek named for Waubunsie, as he used it as a favor- 
ite camping ground while traveling along Fox River, into which the 
creek empties. We have built a cottage and fixed up a small park here, 
and are making a collection of Indian relics to keep in the cottage, which 
we have named Waubunsie Lodge. 

Mrs. R. H. Johnston, Oswego, III. 

We find the following concerning the career of Chief Wau- 
bunsee: 

His name was spelled in several ways: Waubunsee, Wauban- 
sia, Waupan-eh-see, Waubunsie, and so forth. He signed the 
treaties of 1826, 1828, and 1829, as well as that of 1814 after the 
battle of the Thames, in which he was ei^aged on the British 
side. He was always a friend of the whites; nevertheless he is 
said to have urged that his tribe support Black Hawk in 1832, 
but was overruled {Wis. Hist. Colls, vii, 419). A letter from a 
man named McCarty says (Draper MSS. 9YY69) that he and 
his brother founded Aurora in 1836, although they owned the 
land as early as 1834. Waubunsee was head chief of the tribe on 
Fox River and spent his summers there, removing to the reserv^e 
on Kankakee River in the winter. He ultimately removed to 
Kansas, where he died. 

McKenney and Hall, History of the Indian Tribes (Phila., 
1855), iii, 31-35, say he was head war chief of the Prairie band 
of Potawatomi, residing originally on Kankakee River. Though 
a warrior of daring and enterprise, he was cool and sagacious, and 



